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will rise superior to both. of *‘military necessity’’ has n set above 


itlook the younger generation of all questions of morals or of 


s beginning to achieve. The nar- The war spirit tends to throw aside law 

si Was giving way to what my in every Case of eXusperation Ww ther t} 
friend Schwan calls the ‘‘planetary cause be real or imaginary This spirit 
sm.’’ the sympathy and knowledge grows weaker as education advances. and 
‘national affairs which in its due as the realities of life replace the mystical 
nake international war incon- notions on which the martial spirit largely 
depends. No man who is accomplishing 


s our duty as teachers of history to anything worth while wants to interrupt 
holish ancient prejudices. This is his real activities by bodily conflict or by 


vhere hatred dies. Once out from the lawlessness of war. 


il shadow of ancient traditions For we must always think of war as 
new life and new hope. And the the negative element, the absence of re 
il of all traditions are those of straint, the failure of law. War is the 
lies and hate and war. For the abandonment of effort for noble ends: it is 


war is founded on lies and its the brutal, blind defiance of all law. It is 
here is hate. a condition in which nothing can be right. 
vs Professor A. L. Guérard: and in which no effort for right aets ean 
ee bao ' find any support in its environment. Law 
e thousand streams of modern ¢ivill . . 

mverging into one mighty river, his once set aside gives place to sheer delight 
re reverses the process. It looks back- in destruction. The hunting of men, as 
the headwaters of each rivulet. It Kipling has shown. may become the most 
emphasizes differences which would exciting of games. War has sometimes ap 
the broad current of modern thought , } 
" ; ae Sy peared as a magnificent sport—the sport 
but conjure away the ineubus of his rr 
of kings. As a noble game, men have tried 

ns, peace wi 1 be at hand. > 
to hedge it about with rules as in the gam 
h umié heing re are } stinects - 2 on 
1 hum in ‘ ing there are instincts 44 football. They would save its strenuous 
nd altruistic, as well as instincts 


features and suppress its brutality. 
nd toward combat and destruction. But in war all laws are silent There is 
work of education to blend these 4 umpire, and the belligerents do not heed 


es into a harmonious whole. that when non-combatants venture to take sue! 
istic instinets may be turned into 4 position. The three rules of the British 
ts of initiative and persistence, and = gehoolboy are unheeded in the rush for 


\istie instinets into the bonds of victory : 


When a man finds pleasure in kill- [| wil] not be a eoward: the coward strikes 
n domineering, this is an evidence, first. 
st cases, of wrong education. The I will not be a eoward: t vard strikes 
impulses have been turned into below the belt 
hannels. That the war system of [ will not be a coward: tl ward strikes 
rid exists is mainly due to the per- those who can not strike back 
1 of edueation. Under the guise of Judged by these rules, ‘‘military neces 
sm men have been educated to re-_ sity’’ is always a coward and never more 
most brutal of crimes as a service so than in the war of to-day. Victory is 


l ind asa duty to the state The plea supposed to go to the nation th it str ke S 
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first, that strikes below the belt and that 
strikes hardest at the real victims of all 
war—the women and children who ean not 


strike back. 
Warlike 


themselves in the love of domination 


show, 
The 
primal motive of some nations is to break 
To break the will of 
subject people gives the key to the rule of 
Turk. 


history has this policy been successful. Its 


tendencies again may 


the will of other races. 


the Prussian and the Never in all 


logical end is absolute extermination. 
There is no middle ground which is perma- 
nent. The subjugated race held by force 
is a wound in the side of the victor, until it 
is murdered or liberated. 

A common defense of war is that it is 
ingrained in human nature, which does not 
change. 


So long as nature produ es red-blooded men, 


sport of war will endure. 

This thesis is maintained in spite of the 
fact that (to continue the figure of speech 
**blue- 


blooded’’ men, supported by professional 


most recent wars are made by 


war-traders, men of ‘‘no blood’’ at all. In 


other words, members of 


military caste bring on war backed up by 


the privileged 


those whose only interest is money. 

An instinct for struggle is doubtless in- 
nate but it can be turned to noble purposes 
as well as to destructive ends. There are 
effort demand 
intenser devotion than 
The qualities 


a thousand lines of which 
finer courage and 
those which center in war. 
inherent in human nature are for the most 
part simple, elementary impulses. 
The they 


largely on custom, tradition and eduea- 


very 


form will take depends very 


tion. With changing conditions of society 
the same impulse will manifest itself vari- 
ously. The weakest mind is the one most 
governed by impulse or tradition. To 
think for oneself, to suppress impulses, to 


overcome tradition and convention is the 
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education Hu 
stincts change very slowly, and by t 


highest ideal of 


process of selection and adaptation 
° 


man customs, the vestment ot inst 


formed rapidly and mainly by 
And a great 


the life of a man or a race may mak 
the 


ence of association. 


found alteration in mental 


which manners and customs der 
the mind of every man there ey 
pulses towards strife and destr 


which may be exaggerated or | 
into murder, robbery or war, throu 
sistently wrong education. On tl 
hand, every man has social instincts 
by proper training contribute to 
ness and mutual respect between 
tribes and nations. 


A British officer writes thus 


If you want to kill forever the it 
you must try to make peace a little 
a little more spirited For all your fi 
a self-acting machine is ts f 
a rifle, nor a guardian’s meeting 
bayonet charge. In so many thousar 


ice with all its discomforts and hor 


the guise of a welcome relief from t 
of the ounting-house ar 


siavery 


You must inquire whether desire for 


compared with the desire for don 
play a much larger part than you ha 
. : 


that very complex attitude of mind 


scribe rather perfunctorily as n 


whether you can not devise 
of a return to nature sufficiently allur 


the savage in our breasts 


But it is not for any one on tl 
to make life and the world mor 
If the clerk or the h 


finds his job stupid, it is for him 


ing for us. 


it if he ean. The teacher can help 
his sympathies and appreciations 
reformer can strive to give him a 
But it I 


is for him 
his life interesting. 


+ 


social justice. 
And this he 


in constructive work, not in the hu 


‘ 


of war. There is no enjoymen 
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st it is only forgetfulness of self. 
but to re- 
the 


te Ss not to 


torget, 


and to make most 


The peace-worker can 


ffectively 
ean do. 
sked to make peace as attractive as 


who work 


one of 















I S Only many 
rent ways to make life richer and 
rr effective. lle IS 


not even a 


to be called in to put out the fire 
He is an agent of law, ‘‘a kind 


f building material’’ designed 
r infrequent or impossible. But 
ir ceases and its brutalities and its 
rryv us no more, it is idle to expect 
at abatement in the monotony of 
submerged humanity. 

that in 


men there are superior strains, 


finds every race, every 
ve the others in physical strength, 
tv, in initiative, in mental capacity 
moral stability. 
heredity. 


re and more to the front, replac- 


These are perpet- 


In times of peace, they 


der nature’s competition, the dull, 
rt, the dissipated, the distorted and 
le. The 


rsonify 


‘*fool-killer,’’ in whom 
natural selection, is always 
cutting away those who can not, 
not, master the great art of living 
rid of men. This is the struggle 
tence. To meet its exigencies, men 
The race is not 
battle to the strony 
The 


' society take the sharp edge from 


emselves together. 
swift nor the 
them who ean hold together. 
struggle, but when society is organized 
rival bands, the struggle is savagely in- 
sified. 

mpled 


equal, 


He who falls in the press is soon 
broad.’’ Hence, 
the 


friendly one. 


other things 
the 


And as war is always 


strongest nation is 
lestrover of the strong and bold, the 
nation becomes inevitably the de- 


That is the long cost of war, 


one, 


itter I have had occasion many times 
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to discuss, tl nna i 
Or all empires—of all d 
race of men over another 

Every army insists, in its + stment, « 
securing men above the average in phvs 
efficiency Its deal S the red Di vded 


man wit! 
venturer to begin with. to be reduced to a 
cog 1n a great machine by th 
military discipline In general, those who 
fight best are most lik y to he killed The 
f battl 


parenthood in the prime of f, 


demands < 


trom 
This leaves the men war can not use to be 
the fathers of coming generations. By t! 

heredity. ke the seed is the har- 


law of 


vest and the future of the race rests with 


those who are its actual ancestors **Tions 
breed lions’’ 


‘A brave 
Import 


savs the Span sh proverb 


man has brave sons.’’ Of like 


s the Moorish proverb: ‘‘Father a 
weed: mother a weed: 


daughter to be 


do vou expect the 


saffron root?’’ A nation 


does not miss that which it has not h I. 
If it did. it would realize that the longest 
cost of war is that of impoverishment 


the breed, th 
strains that 
that create 

Mr. 
sity men of 
half million, 


to command and the world will obey.’’ If 


thinning out of the strong 
five a nation its personalit 
its history. 

Stead used to speak to the 
Great Britain as the ‘‘ picked 
those who in the f 
there be a half-million of these to-day in 


Great Britain, fully two thirds of them 


are in the camp or the trenches 

fourths of the students of Oxford are 
three 
The same percentage holds in the univers 


and of Fran 


all engaged in the self-murder which will 


and fourths of those of ¢ 


ties of ¢ rermany 


leave the Europe of the next eration 
with less than its half 1 ions to pick 
from. The millions that | been slaugh 


tered seem far more than the death of a 
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certain number of n When a man, in 
this fashion. mostly useiess]| ‘sives his 
life for his country,’’ he gives more than 


his lift . he rives the Ves ot all those who 


in the ages should be his descendants. I! 
England 

I have 
less, left 


the 


have seen the university men of 
and Seotland going off to the 


the others, 


war. 


seen 200.000, more or 


at home in London to be fathers of 


next generation, 


These are correctly deseribed by (sen 


eral lan Hamilton, who states that an in 


ld not endure the tens of thou- 


spector CO 


sands of ‘‘weak eyes, deafness, 


Incipient 
rotten teeth, relaxed throats. hammer toes, 
flat feet and knock-knees’’ which the army 


leaves behind. These, infected by vice and 


drink, are set aside for 


while the 


saturated by 
half-mil- 
lion,’”’ just as life begins. are shovelled into 


parenthood, ‘* picked 
the trenches along the Yser and the Marne. 
All this may be necessary, for the Great 


War is on. Sut nothing more ruinous to 


our race or more abhorrent to our econ- 
sciences ean be conceived. 
This is the sad last cost of war. ‘‘ Like 


and when a hero 
the 


the seed is the harvest,”’ 
the field of battle, 


heroes is scant for generations. 


falls on crop of 


That war spoils the breed is now an un- 


questioned faet in biology as in history. 


This is becoming widely accepted as the 


crucial argument against the war system 


of the world, standing second only in im- 
of the hu- 


portance to the final argument 


man conscience that murder remains 


done on a large scale 


state 


murder even when 


under the sanction of the and with 
the blessing of the church. 

the United 
The 


fathers shines out to-day 


In teaching the history of 
States, let us be loyal to the truth. 
wisdom of our 
with an ever-increasing luster. In provid- 
ing for a government by the people, of the 


people, for the people, they provided for 
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rovernment, as also the 
and the 

The 
found in 


most Just. 


test of national solidarit 
its freedom from the 

in the conduct of its affairs. L 
ine, if we ean, a catastrophe 
remove from the United States 


resentative of coercive power, e\ 


cial of whatever rank from tl 
to the last notary public, every 1 
tive of army or of navy or of 
school, every policeman, every aut 
every kind. 

Such a loss might create wides 
wilderment or profound sorrow 
have no relation to anarehy. Ex 
unassimilated fore 


would lead to 1 


certain 


rn T) 
- } 


in large cities, 
The functions of nat 
would go on as before, all of t 
One by 


to no riots. 


unchanged. 
would come together 
eleetion of officers. 
Let us apply the same test 1 
In the France of Nap 
that 


tions. 
without for 
endure ‘“‘for a quart 
What would be the res 
a change in Germany to-day 
tell. The 


even under needless burdens. W 


are assured 


would not 
hour.’’ 


German is. endless! 
he do if burdens were all suda 


off, if Verboten,’”’ 


of Prussian were sudder 


**Strengstens 
rule, 
have no foree behind it? 

The lesson of democracy is t! 
lesson of the Un ted States It 
true source of power. It is no1 
The people of the United States 
European people who have had s 
tional experience, have learned s 
in their travels, perhaps forgett 
others equally important. Ih 


the choicest thoughts and wort! 








/ 


Ss 


rh all kinds of territory and all sorts 


} 
| 





yr of 
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are thoughts and ideals long 


as ired by the advance d minds of 


esson from Ameriéa is that of 
deration The United States js 
of forty tht self-governing 
in entity within itself, manag 
iffairs, with its own officials, 
laws, controlled by the nation 


} 
ferests only 


which it shares with 


STHALeCS 


Some of these states 


ar 
‘oe , 

and weaithy as the Kingdoms 

but each is a Jurisdiction, not 


None ¢an make 


war, ell 


rms or fore of tariffs or by fore 


While 
tling disputes 


mination among nations. 


set 


machinery for 
s es, such disputes almost never 
no state has the right to use 
promote private business. 
es in a federal union exist solely 
IS The small have no 


ones 
large ones, and those not touch- 
sea suffer i from their re 


A ‘‘power”’ 


n no way 
position. hampered, 
of 
ts limitations, and its 


of 


he state Illinois. would chaft 
militarists 
to the 


it viewed as a jurisdiction, sur- 


1 
Lalis 
B 


d by similar jurisdictions, the peo- 


fighting their way 


Illinois have no 


eonseclousness of 
n 
this should be our ultimate concep- 


o¢ 
nation, 


Its boundary line should 
merely the limit of jurisdiction. 


urisdict does 


ion ceases not imply 
violence between the people on the 
es, nor require fortification for the 
of The Ca- 


boundary is an example of this 


repelling violence. 


nations, not as powers, but as 
tions. 
four-thousand-mile line, ranging 


ditions, has for a hundred years not 
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In our t 
to discard 1 
states | 
orious \ 
this be si ‘ 
i W s , , 
I ad T 
Wi in m 
des every :, 
na | I Ss S 
the Revolu ' 
Am t} S | } 
ere som ( t ! , 
i. well des 
themselves ( sts 
meant WW } 
publie be her l 
the two greatest of handicay 
slavery The traditions of v 
make the peaceful abolition of 


possible 
of hate, 


wars 


and SOWS W ice 
Ile 


dragon's teeth, 


wild 


re aps 


and our 


where hatred dies—can claim 
tion, We say to our students 
eifie. createst of oceans. shi | 


of the 


greatest of deeds in t} 
tury. To this we all agree, | 
us it brings up some vision of 
some 


struction. her 


W here. ot the 


vrreat tlood 


imagination Ww 


the 


ical 
But 


be 


great d 


deeds of Sstrile We 


not 


for he roes’ ol the 
them are there. thr 
eertain caus handed 


the strength 


for huma! 


ages, 


ty 


And ea h war Pave 
v the sex 


harvests 


9QO5 
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ready begun, the building of the Great 
Canal, the sanitation of Panama and Ma- 
nila, the Red Cross struggle to control the 
marauding rivers of China, the salvation 


of the tropical world from the curse of the 
hookworm, yellow fever, typhus and cholera 


Even the feeding of Belgium, the great 


est international charity ever attempted, 
may be claimed for the Pacific, for the 
master mind who has conceived and con- 
trolled the work is an honored citizen of 


California, a graduate of Stanford Uni- 
We 
that 


Heroism, with all other noble traits, is bred 


versity. should never let our students 


believe war in itself breeds heroism. 


in the bone. It is strengthened by prac- 
tise: to be just, self-restrained and self 
sacrificing in small things is to prepare 
oneself for the greater. And heroism in 


war is the lightning flash of our common 


humanity as shown against the darkest 
and most hideous background our mind 
may conceive. 

The wars in the Balkans were in turn 
ealled heroic, squalid, mad and sad. All 
wars are all of these in turn, or even at 


the same time; and of all, the final end is 
sad. 
What 
this question a few years ago of a group of 
high-school This 
**Killing Spaniards!”’ 
This 
never was and is not now ‘‘killing Span- 
This the 


spirit of adventure, or it may have been 


patriotism? Some one asked 


is 


bovs. was the answer: 


is not a true answer. Patriotism 


iards.”’ may have been once 


something very much worse, but it is not 
patriotism. 
kill- 


has nothing to do with 


has nothing to do with 


It 


Patriotism 
ing anybody. 
the war spirit. Patriots have been called 
on by their nations to kill or to be killed. 
But 


trouble through 


this is only when the nation is in 
some one’s blunders and 


erimes. 
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Patriotism has no 


more to 

than it has with earthquake or 
To follow the drum is not patr 
patriot is the man who 
who knows what hi 


believes in it, who would mak 


loves nis 


Ss nation stand 


friendly and helpful to all other 


is life, if 


and who would give h 


that his nation may stand for rig 


The martial spirit belongs to t} 


world, the evil period when fig 
the ehief business of men, and 
chief ineentive for fighting. T! 


of seience, the development of 
the spread of religion have 


rivel 


world in which war is a 


and wanton interruption. 
of the 


havoe and ruin. 


civilization, 


war are those virtues we eall n 
virile. Virility depends on the it 
of strength, and on the persiste1 
struggle of life—the Q 
thoughts and evil conditions, ag 
It is 


fostered by drums or flags, and 


udice, hatred and violence. 


ing to do with the killing of 

individually or collectively. 
To support my Fatherland i: 
is in the right; when it is 


oring it nto righteousness 


This was the definition 
given to his nation by Carl Schur 
universal. Ey 
WwW 


it to the boundaries of nations. 


War was once 


baron had his private war 


outgrown it everywhere else, bu 


trated on these fateful boundaries 


Wi 


it so costly that business vanishes 


volving civilization in ruin. 


war advances. The whole world 


struggle ag 


’ 


And the greatest 


ing the bills of Napoleon, Bismarc! 


Czar. Every nation of Europe 


waist-deep, when the Great W 


stup d, 
To all I 


martial spirit 


W 








S 


uth generation will see its debts un- 


Each great world sin has vanished at the 


ht of its most conspicuous achievement. 
ry, the Inquisition, witcheraft, cru- 
doubtless cannibalism also perished 
t seemed most surely triumphant. It 
so with war also; it must be so un- 
await a still greater calamity. 
t evils find their end when people can 
em for what they are. Above all na- 
s is public opinion—the verdict of ‘‘the 
and mind of universal humanity.’’ 
tism is but another name for a wise, 
nt, sane and enlightened public opin- 
Wars have their start where pa- 
sm fails, where public opinion does not 
and where men are trained to obey 
ut thinking. 
lake away the zest for glory and its 
st of mouth-filling lies; take away 
private profit which rises like a pesti- 
from every war, actual or threatened ; 
en think for themselves a little more 


in they do now, and the patriotism of 


d man will stop every war before it 
ns. The patriotism that means harm 
er people is not the real thing. It is 
sonous exhalation from the battle- 


f 


of the past. 

interests of civilized men and nations 
one and inseparable. The welfare of 
s bound up in the welfare of all. What- 
harms one disturbs the well-being of 

ry commonwealth. ‘‘Above all nations 

humanity,’’ and true patriotism is 


imanity’s service. This is ‘‘ planetary 


patriotism,’’ the wholesome result of the 


ore 


T ’ 


rt to keep it so—not in blood alone, but 


ning of our intellectual boundaries, 
enlargement of our souls. 

tur republic has been called the one 
t international country. Let us do our 


+ 


n spirit as well. 


Davin STARR JORDAN 
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SHALL BIOLOGICAL FAILURES BE OUR 
TEACHERS? 

THERE is to-day no more favorite ap- 
proach to educational problems than that 
which biology suggests. One of the newest 
of modern sciences, its meager conclusions 
are eagerly sought by those desiring to de 
termine educational practises in accord 
ance with scientific progress No edu- 
cational custom which transgresses thi 
fundamental laws of life can meet the 
approval of thoughtful peopl Edu 
cation, dealing with ‘‘life’’ and attempt 
ing to assist in its proper development, 
needs to recognize and embody, both 
in theory and in practise, whatever prin- 
ciples this *‘scienee of life’’ can furnish. 

Candidly to view, from a biological angle, 
the teachers of American childhood, to 
eriticize, if necessary, and to suggest a 
method of improvement, is the purpose of 
this discussion. The teacher is an element 
of immense importance in any system of 
education. In the last analysis, the chier 
difference between our best schools and our 
worst schools is the difference between their 
teaching forees. No improvement in our 
schools can be of greater value than the 
improvement of our teachers. If, the: 
biology can suggest a means whereby the 
efficiency of our teaching force may be in- 
creased, the service to education will be 
no small one. 

Who are the teachers of American child- 
hood? Four out of every five of them are 
women. Throughout the public school sys 
tem of the United States, including both 
elementary and high schools, the percent- 
age of women teachers for the school year 
1911-12 was 79.1. There appears to have 
been, during the last forty years, a steady 
inerease in the relative number of women 


+ 


teachers, until the present situation is that 


1 Report I ‘ ( I I I i I 
19] Vo II p. <5 
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instead of having two men out of every knowledge of children, a truer 
five public school teachers, as was the case ing of the child nature, and a 
forty years ago, there is but one. This  preciation of life, then parents . 
means that our teaching force has come to’ the teachers of our children. It 


be almost entirely composed of women. It requires argument to show that } 


IS possible for a child to spe nd twelve years does give this larger insicht A 
of his elementary and high school educa- however, will emphasize this tr 
tion without coming into contact with a It is a law of life that childr 
single man teacher. Indeed, such has been sult from the mating of the s 


the actual experience of some students who other way do children com 
enter our colleges, although most of them, and it is beyond dispu 
it is true, have had a few men teachers. and the child nature ar : 


When this effeminization of American’ Especially is this tru 


education has been noted, the next ques man. The process of creat 

tion that arises is: What kindof women are’ man life is very intimately 

these teachers? Who are these women into the life of woman ret we 
whose trust our children are given? For conception and that of weanir 

the present discussion, the men teachers will some two years, the two lives 

be entirely ignored and our attention con- much one as two. Such being 
fined to that four fifths of American teach- is not at all strange that the exp: 
ers Who are women. ‘The leading charac- motherhood creates a new apprec 


teristic of our teachers, second only to the understanding of child natur 
fact that they are women, is that they are profound changes that take pl: 
unmarried. Of the common qualities pos- confined to the physiological orga: 
’ sessed by our women teachers, by far the likewise include the psycholog 
most obvious is that of being unmarried. transformations in the psychica 
The great mass of our teachers are spin- _ istics caused by parenthood are \ 
sters. Indeed, there are not wanting locali- both subjectively and objectively 
ties where married women are not allowed themselves frequentiy testify to 
to become teachers, this quality of spinster- of seemingly new qualities of th 
hood being not merely a chara teristu but action, or the strengthening ot 


even a required characteristic of teachers. ties hitherto but little devel ped 
The terms ‘‘school-marm’’ and ‘‘old-maid consequent change of ‘‘character’’ 
school teacher’’ have come to possess a from the new composite of 
wide currency in the popular vocabulary. _ ties.”’ Frequently these ps) 
There appears to be an idea that marriage changes are so marked that th 
is incompatible with teaching, that the observable to others than the : 
teacher and the married woman ought not themselves: their friends and acqua 
to be combined in one individual. Tacitly, note the changed person. Such tr 
if not audibly, our school systems are say- mations of character through m 
ing: ‘‘Let married women bring forth our are generally in the direction of a 
children, but let unmarried women educate more human personality, with a 
them.’’ Can such an attitude toward the rect appreciation of the larger \ 
educating process be justified ? life. 

If parenthood brings with it a better What is nature’s meaning in 








} 
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r insight upon mothers? It isa 
provision in the life process 
ereby the welfare of the child is 
‘‘Mother love’’ is created in 
‘hildren may be eared for, and 
sight’’ is intended to be utilized 
on of children. This is read- 
d when stated in the abstract, 
; not yet been realized in the con- 
iders of our publie education, 
‘s, are not mothers. There is, 
h talk about making the school 
the home, but what kind of a 
xist Without a mother Can we 
secure a homelike atmosphere in 
s when the very center of the 
nting? The very admission, 
that the school should be more 
s a strong indication that we need 
thers in our teaching force. 
said that the biological evidence 
toward the desirability of mothers 
ers: the mother has a kind of wis- 
it the teacher needs. There are 
nds of evidence which fo to rein- 
biological argument, and I shall 
imerate some of them. 


storical argument states that the 


nated in the family, that pa- 

ere the first teachers, and that edu 
must ever keep close to the home. 
‘recapitulation theory’’ states that 
| lives over in abbreviated form the 
the race, that ontogenesis reca- 

es phylogenesis, and if for many ages 
was educated by parents, it would 
follow that at least the early edu- 
‘children to-day should be admin- 
by parents. The argument from 
states that 


be the teachers: 


nal leaders parents 
Rousseau and Pes- 
often regarded as the pioneers of 
education, emphasized the impor- 
the home as the center of eduea- 


Rousseau, in his famous treatise 


here itis amothel! 
Log rg nt st 
should prepare for s 
is acor! ry 
representative 
The domest reu 
sch IST re] ! 

nd henee tl lers 
be representat 
irgument states tl pe 
be taught in the schoo 
have such matters pre 
women. The argu 
becom profess 
maneney of teachi 
futile to expr perm 
ing profession as long 
make up four fifths 
ployed. The argur 
must be more matur 
puttil a premium oO 
is We demand that 
married. These are s 
evidences that w ! d 
our teachers 

Modern education 
the school t ich 
dividual, to lers 
much as su ts { 
who will do this 
to do this usual 
groups: e ther th 
women and hi 
but a limited mou 
ing, and tea g 
desire to leave tl 
portunity presents Its 
unmarried won . 
eated, better t1 ed 
longer teach x r 
2 Ro 
Everyma ‘ 
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ing in that appreciation of life which comes’ the art. The number of novices 
from marriage and parenthood. The di- ng should be much reduced. 
lemma that is forced upon the superintend- The alternative, however, has 
ent in his choice of a teacher is clear: he culties. If young, inexperience 
must either employ the young teacher with are not to be employed, then n 
insufficient experience, or the older teacher teachers be the biological failures 
with the seriously limited human develop- ciety. There is no escape from 
ment. lemma, unless we employ mothers 
In regard to the first of the two groups, ers. Although older, more eduecat 


the young teachers, the following statistics trained, and possessed of a longer 1 


are important. experience, vet if they are unma? 
Every third man and every second woman e1 childless. they are, from the 

gaged + teaching is under twenty-four years of viewpoint, failures. ‘I hey are a 

ge; fifty per cent. of the entire teaching popu- relatively small class of indiv 
tion nave had four - less ye we” experie: e, and are neglected by the onrushing st 
wer ve per cer only on r’s 

sing At . aa yor ra eihear ol . “4 life and doomed to perish in son 

country are but little more than boys and girls. long the bank; their blood w 


Three fifths of the men and two fifths of in the arteries of the future. Accor 
the women in the rural schools have had less than the last census, of all women in the 


{ rh-school education On! , ré mache ‘ . 
a high-school education. y one rural teacher States who were twenty-five years 


out of a hundred is a college graduate. One half 90 
: ig. over, only 13.2 per cent. were si 
of the men and one third of the women in towns, f , : 
i, ee oe te tie eh i ae nn 8 all women thirty-five vears old 
in cities, have had less than a high-school educa- only 9.1 per cent. were single.* St 
tion. . . The median American teacher, irre show clearly that the great mass of A 
ve of location and of pos 1, has had less : , ] 
' spective of location and of position, has had less ean women marry. If teachers ar 
than four years of experience. . . . The world 7 
agg : : lowed to marry, if they are prevent 
i estimates that the maximum effect of experience mage wae? iar , 
has usually been attained in six years. Salary Tealizing the ideal of womanh 


increases after five or six years of experience are motherhood which nature has 


more likely to be due to salary schedules, addi- within them, then must the teach 
tional preparation, distinguished service, or some he selected from those who b 
other consideration than to mere experience. The have been rejected 


possibility of lifting the great body of workers in om : — — 
oa There are certain qualities whic! 
teaching to the plane of a true profession is thus 


- roman { sirable pers for n 
restricted by the fact that more than fifty per Woman a desirable person for 


cent. leave teaching before they realize the cumu- speaking broadly, those women W 
lative effect of experience in teaching on efficiency. SeSS these qualities marry, while thos 


, seasing the arry 
Are we to allow our ehildren to be trained se —— a do not ae ry. 
ective qualities for marriage are 
by these young women who are so poorly ' : 
. —- — eral the same as those necessary for 
prepared for their important work? The 


, ; teachers, then it is impossible that t 
art of teaching, as any other art, requires . 
; aS ek teachers are to be found among t 
time for its perfection, and the great mass ‘ o 
, of unmarried women. There are, nD 
of our teachers should be old enough to ; : 
a aa cd some who would maintain that ther sts 
have attained at least a degree of skill in 


8L. D. Coffman, ‘‘Mobility of the Teaching 
Population in Relation to Economy of Time,’’ 4 Thirteenth Census of the United St 
N. E. A. Proceedings, 1913, pp. 235-236. stract, Table 21. 


no necessary similarity between t! 
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h lead to marriage and the qual 
le in a teacher. A eareful ex 
n of these qualities, however, might 

to believe that such a similarity 
the 


enu- 


tually exist. It is not within 


this discussion to 


present 
detail the qualities which seem 
mine marriage and then argue that 
re the very qualities desirable in the 
mut simply to suggest that such an 

s possible. If, for example, 

ith physical and psyvchieal, is that 
and hence a determining 


marriage, ought our children to 
those 
‘ted the beautiful faces and 


ted by who remain, after 


is St le 
the attractive minds and hearts of 
line of thought 


ery enlightening to those who seem 


Such a would 
with the present personnel of our 
foree. 

; no academic quibble, but rather a 

s question with far-reaching impli- 

s: Can biological failures, as a class, 
cogieal successes? I do not go so 

s to insist that all teachers ought to be 

ts. This is, however, less absurd than 

states that 

While there are those 

making parenthood, 


which 


averen 
d be teachers. 
uld object to 
n marriage, a prerequisite to teach- 
that we 
nt far too large a proportion of un- 


no parents 


many would agree have at 
ed men and women upon our teaching 

Our body of teachers is not repre- 
Vi of We 


more good fathers and mothers among 


society at large. need 


ose Who are shaping the lives of our chil- 


n the school. 
ere are administration problems, yet 
mechanics of education must be kept 
When 


tened sentiment of a community de- 


servient to its ideals. onee the 
s that the children of that community 


their training from representative 
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fathers and mothers inst | I those 
who now teach our senoois , 

: 
problems of administering sue] tion 
will be solved Thev w he s 
with more ease than might b \ 
while eareful supervis ild be 
sary, the arrai rs t \ 
t iS ly It S ] purty ~ | (11s SS 
The d 1 S 1S strat hy 
l am iV ed tl ! i 


, ’ e 
su pl lems as eay f 
| 
m ind schor } . ' 
} ] ’ th } ‘? ’ ‘ ~ 
the ere r ye 
tore ’ +} 
ce i l S ~ 
iT TI res cS \ this ) 


| these problems S | 
ceive partial solut married men 
were to become our t ers I} ( 
main issue must rst be de led: Sha 
children receive their edueat | inher 
tance from humanity’s representativ en 


and women, or shall biological failures be 


our teachers? 
HerBpert P, Pa 


DAKOTA WESLEYAN | 


CLOTH WINDOW OPEN AIR SCHOOLS: 
SUFFICIENT air supply to maintain the 
health of pupils in school rooms is univer 
sally acknowledged to be necessary by sani- 
tarians. But there is divergence of opinion 
in what constitutes sufficient air supply and 
in the detail of furnishing the air 
SHnevuine 


The mechanical sanitarians ar 


that their complicated ex ipparatus 


f 


which filters, washes a the air is 


perfection. But the public has discovered 


to maintain. 


that they are very expens 
To reduce the cost of operation it 1s pro- 
posed TO recireulate the alr al d i that way 


to minimize the heat loss heen found 


1 Read before the Ame : Hygiene As- 
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that recirenulated ! vhich is rebreathed 
air) contains more bacteria than fresh out 
door air hesides it is deter) rated air. The 


actual amount of oxygen in rebreathed air 


is not materially decreased, but that por- 
tion of the air that has heen made activ hy 
the ultra-violet rays of the sun is e 
hausted wh n ones nsp red 1 l no mi 

pean tes on ean render such air s 
0 Us (hat eminent writer on atmospheric 


air, Dr. Guy Hinsdale, in the Smithsonian 


Miscellaneous Collections says: 


REBREATHED AIR IS POLLUTED AIR 


Phe the , 
cl 0 é the t t node 
Ly t ‘ l Ss oO 
+} 
f | ( ~ 
bre ed \ ea 
oO rht 1 e brea ed gy 


We have learned not to allow pollution 
of our water supply, and now we must learn 
that rebreathed air is poll 
breathe it lowers resistance and undermines 
health. The sun is the primal source of all 
energy upon the earth and by it the atmo 
sphere is purified from all deleterious con- 
taminations The winds and storms are 


from the heat received from the sun. 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS PURIFY THE AIR 
It is by these beneficent forces of nature 
sunlight, winds and storms that the atmo- 
sphere is purified and revivified. It is the 
ultra-violet ravs of the sun that activate the 
oxygen of the air and are the principal 
factor in purifying the atmosphere. Ord 
nary window glass does not transmit the 


ie} 


ultra-violet rays. which explains why a 


room which is wel! lighted is not well ven- 
tilated, unless air is continually coming into 
the room from the outside. The need of 
fresh out-door air. that has been revivified 
by the rays of the sun, is something we 
have inherited from our ancestral past, and 


we can disregard it only at our peril. 


ry 
The pr school vent 
yi ] my > , ; 
Scnool \ s tu i 
een ol yryel 1? It e 
] } ] ’ + 
SCcnool 1) | f S uni 
building with its sed il ! 
nd iSsro ~ whien rr 
build and impos e to vent 
, ’ 
men have leat hat to be s 
, 
must ep ft ) s In sm 
roups and rt imple o@ 
that all n h eXerelse Ss 
Tresn  * 1] ns ich { 
] } 
hildren in our schools 
Schools proper designed w 
, ' 
no expensivs ymplieated vent 4 


ratus. There is plenty of vita 


of doors. but we have shut 
school building in the United St 
h; » § ] ; ] woinclay ’ 
las ample outside window s] 


perfectly ventilated throughout 
year Dv an intel nt use of 
screens.* 
The ideal school s} ld he 
school, or an open-air school, 
only be had during the warm n 
vear or in special schools in 
dren are clothed in a manner 
their body heat When the co 
a judicious use of the open 
feetly practical, but when rea 
begins and windows ean not 
out uncomfortable drafts, tl 
lating window screen will prov 
dance of outdoor air and at the s 


temperature of comfort. Drafts 
rents of air of sufficient siz 
to be perceived, and. if the air is 


are very uncomfortable. 


CLOTH WINDOW VENTILAT 
The cloth ventilating screen 1s 
fitted wood frame covered with 
woven unbleached cotton cloth (Bb 


2‘*The Ventilation of Scho R 
Screens,’’ School Board Jou A 
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exposures and Piquot for ex- FREEDOM FROM 
situations). These are placed in th The degree of 
frames outside the lower sash, be inferred very r \ 
s then raise dd. Each schoolroom re- the odors on pere 
ut one square foot of screen per the fresh o itdoor air t 1s { t { t é 
screened 1 Ss ar ! 
DETAIL OF CONSTRUCTION odors. Generally th lors from ¢ 
ne need not have mitered or ten ing in the coat rooms add ¥y muen tot 


nts, but simply secured with two already bad air of schools, which can be 
nv wire nails at each corner to remedied very effectually with th w 
the upright pieces to the top and dow screens in the window of every coat 
pieces. When the cloth is put on room, 
stened by the fillet in the groove the DIFFUSED SOFT LIGH 
s perfectly rigid and strong as the In a schoolroom already provided with 
cloth holds it together. A nice ®@dequate window opening the character of 
of cypress makes a very substantial the light is improved by the sereens which 
vhich ean be stained with a solution break the direct light into an infinite num 
irt of asphaltum varnish in sixteen ber of rays which are scattered throughout 
rpentine. Built in this manner the the room in a manner that is comfortab 


be from $1.00 to $1.50 per screen. to the eyes 


rse they can be made of oak or of any NORMAL HUMIDITY 
and mortised together at greater The hum dity of these rooms is practical 
that of the outdoor ind erature 
VENTILATION BY DIFFUSION of comfort is more eas maint 
‘loth sereen acts as a permeable Che glass panes of a window permit su 
rane. allowing the outside air to stantial heat loss from the warm air it 
diffuse into the room; the closely substituting n there 18 a 8 ode 
loth divides the incoming air into @" diffusing into the room d iit 7 
ts of infinitesimal size and of very heat vam as m winds nduct 
velocity, so that it is quickly mixed heat loss from the upper window is mit 


sped ized by the raised lower window which 
warm air of the room with no mized . ral aa 


ptible drafts. gives a dead non-conduct r space be 


FILTERED DUST-FREE AIR 


SAVING THE COST OF 1] NNING Ik FAN 

‘loth sereen also acts as a filter re- There is also economy of savine th st 

¢ the dust from the atmosphere and of power to run the fan besides the heat 
result the sereened rooms are prac- joss in the ducts 

free from dust unless dirt is brought In three months durit 1914. Sumner 

he rooms upon the children’s feet. By Sehool. Syracuse, N. Y., saved $152 power 

ise as an air filter the cloth will sooner ost. when the building was equ pped with 

ter become very much discolored and 9 ¢loth window sereens and did not use the 


with dirt, when it should be removed fan. over the same period in 1913 when the 
W cloth put on: there is no use try- fan was used 


to wash out the dirt—it has become a Fy ; 
f the fiber of the cloth, of electr I 
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rhe cloth window screens give the maxi- they are diseased, and so far as th 
mum benefit in steam-heated rooms that ditions of the elos d window sch 
have radiators unde r the windows. At the tributes TO produce diseased chil lrem 4 
Same time they can be successfully used in’ ean be prevented by installing t] 
furnace-heated buildings. ventilating screens and enabling 

have an abundance of outdoor ; ir 

FRESH AIR FOR 20,000,000 CHILDREN ‘ . 
: Cloth window ventilation is 

> . 

Vv the LIS¢ ot e S ee 1¥ , re 

: . th mpl Inexpensiv suitable for any and every room 
cloth Ww ndow, fresh air can be provided for people For sleeping and living 
ever ehile There j f > 6s ' let iy 
very child here is no patent—no ‘‘in- the house, they keep the home { 
terests’’ oO reat ‘ nefi Tro Ir > 
é sts t reap a benefit from their use. odors and inerease the vitality 
rhe only thing required is an appreciation family. In the sick room, wheth 


of the economie value of fresh air in the home or in a hospital, nothing cont 


public mind and especially in school author- so much towards the recovery and 


ities. There is no doubt but they will ae- as the fresh air provided by cloth 

frxally pay for themselves twice over in one  gereens . 

school year in the saving of heat and power, In offices oceupied by many per 
. —s I AS 


to say nothing of their inestimable value in telephone exchanges or telegrap! 
ye ° —— C= ap 
promoting health and working efficiency in ¢joth window sereens provide fr 
he pupils. without drafts and inerease the 
Che greatest eeconomie loss in the bad air of the force. 
steels is that the children do not acquire From one room in Sumner Sel 
that fundamental grasp of the essentials of Swracuse when they were firat { 
, AC Se l ne were rst tri 
education the only object lor which the 1912 their - has prea rapi ; 
e a Se fi Sp Ps ¢ ‘ 
school exists—but instead become laggards ut th uuntry. The univer 7 
Oo > 7% y. e iversal y 
and perhaps drop entirely out of school to all who have used them is that 
oe : i i¢ ave use ne S that they 
enter their life work with the handicap of . } 
. the ventilation problem. 
a deficient elementary education. 


There is : rv commendable nation-wide 
here is a very co dable 1 . BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES BY TH 


propaganda for the establishment of open- ON CLOTH WINDOW VENTILAT 
air schools for the child who 1s handicapped ‘* Fresh Air Si Is—The Problem S 
by disease produced in the ordinary schools, St ill Riana Uae i 
but there is not enough interest in the pub- 1914, Vol. 4, p. 455 
lie mind to prevent children from becom- Same article. Medical Revi: f Re 
° » ; nar 1915 
ing candidates for the open-air schools, oe ee 

‘*‘Fresh Air in Schoolrooms.’’ S 


, : 7 Supplement, February 2, 1914 
PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE : a ; 
Same article. Engineering Magaz \ 
It is economically much better to main- «*4 New Method of deterring Dust 


tain the health and efficiency of school chil- Fresh Air Schoolrooms.’’ New } 
dren than to be obliged to enter into extra Journal, February 28, 1914 
Same article. New York State Tea 


xpense in attempting to save them after 
— = April, 1914. 


I 


for 1911-12 and 1912-13 when the fan was run ‘‘ Ventilation, Facts, Fallacies, Exper 
was $393.10 and $421.88 In 1913-14 the screens perience. ’’ New York Medical J 
were used from March to close of school, $200.99. 18. 1914, 

1914-15 all ventilation was by cloth screens, the Same article. Mind and Body, F 


fan not being used, $78.23 March, 1915. 
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Ventilation for Publie Schools o 
City, January, 1915 ; ile 
Home Scienti ty taught ks 
4 lar iry 19 7) lor SS i el ‘ 
I f sel rooms W ( rh I 


JouHn B. Topp vears ‘ 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS Ae : 


DOSHISHA UNIVERSITY 

NG to a correspondent of the East 
News Bureau the emperor of Japan 
d a sum of money, out of his A MUNICIPAL refer re re M 


REFERENCE BUREAU FOR MISSOURI CITIES 


he Doshisha University in Kiot: sourl 


: : —_ P ; , 
r rewarded the Doshisha for its  infon n ol rs 
7k ’ . 
services on the twenty-fifth ann will er n 
: , :, . , 
he death of its founder, Joseph — sion div n I \l iri at 
rhe statement continues: Columbia t ve 
‘ remembered T ft S ren rk il Wher er 
. 
er Ss el! ely a flower and ef ilg S 
\ I lture ind hospita y B VY pat } 
id issisted Jay ines orl i es prot l ‘ 
s ¢ ‘ () | & Vv the ere + ’ ; , ; 
4 spoke } olis they issiste le . \f 
. _ . ore ¢ first Japan¢ . 
ganize the Refer Bur : 
o| fortv vears ago Upo the deat 4 
g | ; ’ : 
the os sha school Vo! en I ' 1 
pared I r 
t I S , ot the ( ngreg 
towns I ted St \ 
s of the I ted States, whi r 
é ra) nto e first pr ate ate ' 
Japar n Doshisha Uy ers . 
=> for d Vj }) S nd eco ! D¢ ipl KI ‘ 
7 + | 
Eng terature th more ul ) nd pi I 
these olleges and prepar ry schools ymp ling é xt ‘ I 
recognition of the Doshisha U1 lippings, 1 ! 5 
oO es the passage I the Edi i ] _ , 
il mu 
es aitio? ( I of the amendme 
> . { I] W " ’ , 
eges g ing four years or more of eduea 
- sion, eX] : \ 
nadary-schnool rraduates shali D called 
lest ne hv () R. ¢ | ' 
s According to e present regula ' 
structor n p Uni V 
e years’ preparatory rse intervene . 
' f Missour ‘ I l 
aie eal iiteecaainiy atienioas « M 
: “ } 
. , . . ’ re 
Imperial universities have to eliminat An a1 : vies 
+ t = r 
ty of applicants by competitive ex » do 5 
n, so that university men now graduate and tow! S00! ‘ r . £ 
ge of a little over twenty-six in averags service ry mn Tree 


law, Wherever possible du t ples of materi 


"s recon mend: tion be omes a 
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will he nt h ; } r for infor- l ) lease f¢ 
mation may have long « gh to fully con- I tf 4S \ ‘7 1 
sider the matter it lest 7 (47.6 ] elow 1904, 

It is pla d that the I sity Missouri ( : gest nul 

’ , 1 
Municipal Reference Bur é e t ported | ( £ I 
} + + + { 
rive « the les ‘ } t ‘ 3s was 4 ; larger t 
; ; } + 1)? 1 } 

advantage of a service that only a small num- There were 130 women graduates t 
ber of the largest municipalities in the United 9 more tha st vear, or 3.7 per 


reference libraries 116 (19.6 per cent.) were in attend 
two medical leges for women, wl 

MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES = najning 462 (80.4 per cent.) wer 

Tue Journal of the American Medical Asso- in the 53 coeducational colleges 
cration publishes in its issue fo; igust 21 The non-s rial regular) « f 
complet tatistiecs regarding ed 1 educa- ber s a decreas $ since st 
tion in the I te States, such as it has now homeopat! eollezes nur r 8 , 
collected for fifteen consecutive years last year, and ‘ lleg 

The total number f medical students ne less thay ist vear The 1 
(matriculants) the United States for th colleges show t redu t 47 


medical, special and postgraduate students, was largest number n-sectar 
14,891, a decreas 1,611 below last year, a res The hor pat lleges 
decrease of 2,124 below 1913, a decrease of 3,521 decrease of 14, or 63.7 per cent 
below 1912 and a decrease of 13,251 (47.1 per when 22 ‘ re nber 
cent.) below 1904, when 28,142, the highest ( eges ! The 
number of tudents, wer enrolled Of thi leges s wal redu f 6. or 60 
total number of students, 13,914 were in attend- since 1901. when there existed 10 
nee t tl non-sectarian (reg ir) college number of eclect ( lleg 


college + The ittel! | nee t th Ion-sectaria r sma ler thy ety ger medi 
colleges shows a decrease of 1,524 below that constantly increasing. In 1904. 
of last year, a decrease of 2,005 below 1913, and per cent. of all medical colleges 


a decrease of 11,016 (44.2 per cent.) below ing any preliminary education 


1903, when 24,930, the largest number of not the usual high school edueation, 1 . 
sectarian students, were enrolled. In the per cent.) require college work. Of 
homeopathic colleges the re Was a decrease of ‘ lege Sy the re are 359 wh ‘h ire re l 
1173 (61.4 per cent.) below 1900, when 1.909. years or more of collegiate work for 
the largest number of homeopathie students, and seven others have adopted the 
were enrolled. The eclectic colleges show a quirement to go into effect in tl 


decrease of 773 (76.2 per cent.) below 1904, r two years. 

when 1,014, the largest number of eclectic 

students, were enrolled. EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
The unusual decrease in the number of stu- Dr. Davin Bancrorr JOHNSON 

dents this year, particularly in the non-see- Winthrop Normal and Industrial ( 

tarian colleges, was due to the enforcement, tockhill, S. C., has been elected 

for the first time by thirty-nine medical col- the National Education Associat 

leges, of higher entrance standards—one or cession to Dr. David Starr Jordar 

two years of preliminary collegiate work. of Stanford University. 


During the past year there were 592 women THE directors of the Natio 
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CumMMINGS. who resigned the dean- 
» . ' 
ae T arts and sce es and the 
° | 
né if ] ii! ig n the | I 


vy elg v-ny vears 1, WI Was a 
Pr 1e! W) Te T \ i and vas the 
English literature at Cornell 
1 H. Miuuretoxr. of New Bedford 
s be el i super lent f 


anev caused bv the illness and death 
m H. Cummings Mr. Millingtor 


nt of schools in the Freetown- 


nd I Ss spent thre ve rs lt? the 
eS as a te cher 
lewspapel 1Cspale ne iT nl 


Miss Grace i. Strachan, distr t 
lent of schools in Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
ned from the National Education As- 


lowing her deft n ntest for 
e! by a e of 4:9 to 184 


Esson ALBERT C, SEWARD, professor of 


1e Unive rsity or Caml “id ré has 
ed master of Downing College, in 
to the late Professor Howard Marsh. 


tilosophical faculty of the University 


na has nominated Professor Dietrich 


f Giessen, as its first choice and 
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the experiment station will be Professor H. Dr. A. J. Herpertsox. of Wa 


S. Jackson, of Corvallis, Ore. Oxtord, professor of geography it 


CorNeLius Betren, formerly of Lak 


. Mar Will be e head e new Ph.D Vv Fr 
tn t f rura va ’ r he 1 pointed 1 I Oxford in 1905 
t! a I stud I ‘ n 1910, he was « | he libe 
C! f Roval Ge r ‘ S \ lw 
port of the univers establis 
Tue Rev. Artuur ApamMs, professor of Eng eae ‘mies i . 
lish at Trinitv College, has been appointed 1li- branch fates ’ = ‘ 
brarian to succeed Walter B. Briggs, who re had received sea ! gn nO 
gned to become assistant librarian at the spared no r “ss g up hy, 
new Widener Memorial Library at Harvard 4h, jmpo a. /_— 
University. Dr. Adams was graduated from the a entifi ee the bistect - 
Rutge rs Coll ore n LOO, and in 1905 the d - Ile are red hin i , . bl é 
gre f doctor f pl sophy was conferred _ pow : ™ 
es . Englist he University of his work, he su led vind ft 
{ yrad nd in 1906 he went t [rinitv as raphy something : onennes 
sista professor of English, becoming full studies of the u Ne 


I r wW t the University [llir 8 Swedis] Dp | tr ng n ; 
' is been aj ld von t the Ore- land . ay a ' 
n Agricu College. She resigned her notic “site Rey 
| pos I 1913 stu nd travel re was a Sv u settled | 
I » 4 \ lor i t na r work seventies ] LSSO she . = 
| I the wat She then re th physical tr g depar 
’ :« é | 1 3S s; ww ( she | 1 | ird | \ rs later ~ 
tin i hers a I ( tf women supe! rst « leg Br n tor I 
: come of the leading American col- Lina’s Swedish system at Broad 
1 universities. She began her work in Ifampstead, to which heads of s 


was enl: ro | Se VE ral Times +} 
leg 1 instructor of don science at the , 
pecoming more scientil ind i 
stitu mm 


Miss Isane.ta Avstix, dean of women in experiment. A few days before her 
the University of Washington, died on August presented the college, for which 


SS 


. 


after an operation for appendicitis. Dean offered the sum of £30,000. to the b 
Austin graduated from the University of cation, which immediately accept 
Minnesota in 1895. She joined the faculty of Within che last two years Mme. Oster 


the University of Washington in 1909. did useful work in Sweden. Exp 
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T t 
a scheme prepar 1 
privileges Lecture ph I | 


S marriage and divor { ! ' 
~ l I t I in al | if 
mu ( pal 4 ( ‘ 
p of ¥ n vat 
. . 
s and the educa vard 
| tures have been attended | RB 
irge numbers. In 1914 Mme. , 
inded a college somewhat like 
S ey tot h agriculture and hort 
Swedish women on modern lines 
Q I versity Extension summer 
s nth has chosen as its su ct 
‘ | ’ 
s of Ancient Greece and Its In M 
" , , *9 rr} ° ~ 
the Modern World. The 
re was delivered by Dr. Mahaffy . 
lrinity College, Dublin. A summer 
ial workers is also being held rang orient 
mace in 3 
r dire n of the ward ahs 





y | ire was ¢ n | Mi ‘ 
S postmaster-general. : 
ee 
f educa m of Harvard Uni se lent W 
es ty Irses play and rec- eee 
Mr. George E. Johnson, formerly 
grounds, Pittsburgh, Penn a 
r of “ Education through Plays Ps 1 
nd other publications on pla sp 


1 Association of America 
Bosto1 g\ ol committees and 
Pla n Education and of Dr 
, r 
E. Goldthwai lecturer on orthopedic , 
t Graduate School of Medicine. me : 
rsity. The courses will cover =a: 
s of physical education, includ- ween 
e and the use of games and exercises, *. . 
e classroom and at recess, as means : 
development. The use of dances A 
n the w 


es in the schoolroom will be illustrated a a ees 
bridge Law School for Women will printed 


litfe College build 
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spond for out-of-town papers Professor B. O. 


Bliven will head the new department. 


Tue Philadelpl 
arranged 
lunches in twenty 
this number will 
departure 


1 


city will be inaugur: nm January 1, with 


the establishm« nt ¢ f “ LINUE ion schools f r 


boys and girls b n th fourteen 
and sixteen who hav iven heir regular 
school work to take p ions. The law passed 


the last session of the legislature requires 


tend classes. 


AccorRDING to tl Boston Evening 
cript an interesting exhibit of Japanes 
has been loaned to tl ‘hildren’s Muse 
Boston by Mr. Francis N. Balch. This collec- 
tion is installed in a case so placed on the stair- 
landing second floors 
that all th licate ‘kin and exquisite 


wild and ¢ 

; ; : 

ing much at fri » visitors and many 
questions are asked concerning th 


specimens dis 


Upon recei 
the State Di partme 
has granted 
high schools to a few graduates of Reed Col- 
lege who did not satisfy the requirements in 
education. I ing it the vear 1916, 
however, Reed Colle; ill not authorize 
granting f high-school certificates 

who has not satisfactorily ec 
the courses in educati 
laws of the state. 

Tue Thanksgiving recess at Cornell Univer 
sity has been reduced to a single day. This 
action was taken by the university faculty in 
its final meeting of the year and was con- 
firmed by the trustees at their meeting on June 
15. For several years the recess had included 
Friday. So many students cut their Saturday 
and even their Monday classes that the fac- 
ulty decided to require attendance on Friday 


rnamentat 
Othe r courses 
scape gardeni 


scape sign 


} 


AccorpDInc to The Independent 


State College is giving automol 


sending 


ifift 


lantern 
versity au 
115.000 car owners 
economically. Phe 
mated tha 
bill for fuel, « 
owners of cars understan 
inciples of operation. lIowa’s 


I 


painters and decorators are provi! 
means of serving a more limited 
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sie . 
erially diff 
arrangeme! 


5 | isive 


‘“aicu 


and grants may be paid for the 


ated upon the same basis. 
ns upon the courses of study must 
he teache rs in each year, and in 
an external assessor must be as- 

the teachers, but other arrange- 
approved for students taking 
courses. Certain new condi- 
ttached to the endorsement of cer- 
[he onerous condition still remains 
lati r junior technical schools 
must enter upon the en 

r which the school provides, thu 
lever pupil from entering upo! 
courses of a higher technical 
will be refused to a 
pupils so enter. Classes in 
rial courses may be duplicate | 
artisan students to attend the 
" 


and arrangements will be ay 


advanced courses of in- 
juate provision exists for 
isses of ordinary standard, for 

ts who have passed through the thr 
irse satisfactorily. The exigencies of 
have caused the board to sanction short 
for recruits, and for house- 


economical cookery. 
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States it is believed that the next steps will 
have to do with the adoption of state-wide 
laws where optional laws now prevail; the 
raising of the age limits in conformity with 
the best principles in child-labor legislation; 
and more strict enforcement of existing laws. 
under the 


REORGANIZATION of education 


junior high-school plan or something similar 
is definitely under way, according to Professor 


a. Ey 


cation has Just 


Briggs, whose review of secondary edu- 
been issued by the U 

of Education. The junior 
organization 


been d fined ie an 


and 8 or 


7 to 9 to provide means for indivi 
differences, especially by an earlier it 

of prevocational work and of subjec 
high school.” Ther 


United States whi re j inior 


taught in th 
cities in the 
} ] 


SCnOoOoIs are 


* One 


organized in unmistakabl form, 


advantage claimed for the juni Tr high 


school,” declares Dr, Briggs, “ is that it groups 


children so that subjects seldom taught in the 


grammar grades may be introduced, thereby 


giving each pupil a more intelligent under- 


standing of the work of the world, of the pos- 
sibilities in the subject and in the pupil him- 
self. The junior high school also makes easier 
the transition of school. 
That the change between the elementary and 


pupils to the high 


the high school should be so sharp permits no 
this 
introduction to high-school subjects and meth- 


justification. To bridge gap by earlier 


ods of teaching has greatly improved results, 
The junior high school has fur- 
decreased elimination o 
This elimination after the 


it is claimed. 
thermore greatly f 
pupils from school. 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades has been one 
of the greatest reproaches to our educational 
system. Any plan that promises to retain chil- 
dren in school beyond these grades is worthy of 
The 


riven by Dr. Briggs show that a much larger 
~ ; 


the most careful consideration.” statistics 
per cent. of students enter high school where 
junior high schools exist than before they were 
organized. That the junior high school fur- 
nishes an opportunity for various needed re- 
forms in instruction is the final claim of the 
new movement, according to Dr. Briggs. He 
points out that in the junior high school a 
course of study based on the newer principles of 
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psychology, sociology and economi S, 


provisions for individual differences 


improved method of t 


Los Angeles (¢ 


cially an 
introduced. 
100 Butte 

sin High 
Mann Schoo 


’ Te 
successtully 


“Los Angeles h 
( itic s in de ve lopi ig 


Tue Montess 


many a radical d 


now be 


Sel 


‘ational meth ds, 
George in th Annual 
missioner of Edueat 

method is 

opment of 

turbing as 

every means this 

particular con 

Miss orge, has 

of experiment 
Montessor 


nds to 


sori’s 
according to 
applying the methods 
to the study of man. The 
material,” it is explained, te 

earliest stage of edu 
for the 


his first work independently of a 


teacher at the 
to make it possible child to : 
“Out of such experiments and 
ment that Dr. Montessori establishes.” 
Miss George, “ she confidently exp 
bring fresh facts, and to build up t! 
of scientific pedagogy through a met 
search, limited by no personality 

to human beings who develop in lib 
an instance of the erystallization 
and effort in connection with th 
movement, Miss George describes t 
tion in May, 1913, at Washington, of 
Educational Association, 
promote and develop in Ameri 


based on the 


tessori 


tional movement 
theories of Dr. Montessori, and 
establishment and maintenance: 
children, and schools of observati 
tise conducted according to these pr 
This association now numbers appr 
700 members. This review of Miss G 
the third publication issued recent]; 
U. S. Bureau of Education on the M 


system. Within the past two years t 
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1912. No. 17): 
a comparison 


that 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SYSTEMS LIMITING OUTSIDE ACTIVI 
TIES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


experienced instructors. 
situation is complicated 
| te nde nev fi r offices Ss, 
honors to become central- 
a few. These so-calk 
may be the ablest members 
t body, or they may be simply t 
ilar or the most active politically. A 
le amount of dissatisfaction is often 
sult of this concentration of power. It 
inge, therefore, that “ point systems,” 
to secure a wider distri- 


ruies designed 


2 The 


point systems governing 


undergraduate offices, employments 
rs, should have been adopted in a 
e: as fornia, Cornell, Northwe 
r of institutions, nation anit Winetion ¢ 
the men are dis¢ 


inquiry was sent out to fifty promli- ter The fifteen coe 


scertain the extent of this movement a 


lleges and universities early in the have no point systet 
Answers were received from Indiana, Leland 

ne of them. The most striking im- Ohio, Oklahoma, IP 

result developed by the inquiry was Syracuse, Tennessee 

t that legislation of this character Universities, and Kr 

be largely feminist in origin and use. 

e eleven women’s colleges all but one— pena 


Vi 


. ’ These 
Mawr—have point systems.’ In twenty- 


Amherst, 
other women’s colleges were Adelphi, Bar- mouth. a 
nira, Goucher, Lake Erie, Mt. Holyoke, Randolph-Ma 
Vassar, Wellesley and Wilson. President Williams and 
rey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, writes that and Williams 


re concentrated at Bryn Mawr to the — subject. 
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over again. It was the girls who felt overworked 
and who desired to be relieved of the importunities 
of their friends to undertake more than they were 
capable of doing who were most active in pro 
moting the adoption of the system. 

Replies received from other institutions 
make it apparent that whatever suggestions 
may have come originally from the faculty, 
point systems are in nearly all cases due to 
the efforts of students working through their 
self-governing organizations. 


been examined agree in giving to each student 
office a definite value, based apparently upon 
the amount of time which it requires. In 
larger institutions the evaluation of the entire 
list of offices is a work of some magnitude. 
Thus at Wellesley no fewer than one hundred 
and thirty-nine offices or kinds of offices are 
enumerated and grouped as worth 30, 25, 20, 
15, 10 and 5 points, respectively. The next 
provision common to all such regulations is 
the fixing of a maximum number of points in 
excess of which no student is permitted to hold 
offices. At Wellesley, for example, it is placed 
at thirty points. As there are twenty-one stu- 
dent offices in the college each of which is 
rated at this figure, it follows that incumbents 
of these offices can hold no other. Combina- 
tion of offices of lesser value is pe rmitted so 
long as the maximum is not exceeded. Wel- 
lesley further provides that no conditioned stu- 
dent shall hold more than a five-point office, 
and no student who has not more than di- 
ploma grade more than a ten-point office. At 

Jarnard also there is a rule reducing mate- 
rially the number of points allowed students 
whose work is of poor quality. 

Quite generally the administration of the 
system is entrusted to the student government 
association. In some cases a committee of 
undergraduates specially appointed for the 
purpose keeps track of the situation with the 
aid of a card catalogue. At Beloit a com- 
mittee consisting of the dean, one member of 
the faculty and two student members elected 
by the student body, one from each of the 
upper two classes, administers the “ schedule 


of points,’ which was voted originally by the 





ture of the system of this college 


cludes work done for self support 


evaluated according to the amount 





quired. Entire self-support is count 


points, the maximum permitted by 


1 . } M4 
beIng seven. I ywever, the commit 


full discretion to disregard p 
wa st a stu lent on ¢ 3 OT 1 1. 
Oberlin’s system is esp | 

] f + 

Det ist l is an I I il 

purely, and also because it is ass 

the rules already existing regard 

ber of “hours” students may « 


voted April 14, 1913, after two 
cussion.* According to this system 
tivities are listed on a basis of 
responding roughly to. curri 
Thus football, ’varsity team, is v 
hours for the fall term; football, 
manager, three hours for the same 
ager of the Review, three hours 
member of the small cabinet of tl 
A., one hour each term, and so o1 
approval of his general adviser a st 
take as a maximum nineteen h 


case of men, seventeen in the cass 


counting both college courses subject t 


ular faculty rules and outside 


earry a greater number of hours 1 
permission of his adviser and the f 
mittee under the same conditions t 
the taking of extra hours of ¢ 
Participation in more than three 
quires special permission. Work 
board is also taken into considerati 
Such expressions of opinion reg 


workings of the point system as W 


were generally favorable, particular 


coming from the women’s colleges. 


} 


it the argument may be made that 


tutes a rather formidable addition 


ready complicated rules governing 


A small number of the institutions 


sponded to the inquiry maintained 


or no concentration of offices exist: 


and that regulation was therefore 


4 Report of Dean Charles N. Cole, 


Bulletin of Oberlin College, New Series, 


wv 
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QUOTATIONS 
TEACHERS’ PENSIONS IN NI 


recognition 
the thoug 
ach serious minded 


e coneentration advisable 


the University of Chi- 
that both men and wo- 
dissatisfied with the rules on 
will probably repeal them in 
fixed 
sting analogies may be drawn between _ yision 
of college life which point sys- definite. 
ve been devised to solve and certain  eontribut: 
problems of the larger society outside salary dedu 


walls. Fundam ntally rules designed anv members 


a wider distribution of undergradu- _ staff, has giv: 


are democratic in character. It jon as to 
m at least possible, however, that the amounts «ds 
numerical evaluation of all positions absences 
d to give the office-holding class and any 
ng of the appearance of an aristocracy the 
l ranks and degrees. Again, in coun- drawn 
ith liberal governments provisions 
plural office holding have long been 


As regards the business world, on 
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is contended in some quarters, however, that 
there is no warrant in the statute for paying 
refunds out of the fund or for 
omitting to contribute to the fund the salaries 


retirement 


of teachers granted leave of absence without 
this 
would greatly increase the income of the fund. 


pay. IEf contention were sustained, it 


The statute provides, furthermore, that the 


number of retired in one year 
shall be so limited that the entire amount of 


the annuities to be paid for that year shall not 


persons any 


be in excess of the estimated amount of the 
retirement fund applicable to the payment of 
for that This provision has 
ignored for the and 


annuities year. 


been past five years, 
further retirements have been granted until 
the annuities payable out of the fund now ag- 
gregate about $1,200,000, while the annual in- 
come of the fund is about $800,000. This is 
the immediate cause of the bankrupt condition 
of the fund. 

On the other hand, if this provision of the 
statute had been strictly observed, there would 
now be on the pay-roll some five hundred in- 
capacitated teachers whose salaries would ag- 
gregate about double the amount of their pres- 
ent annuities. Indeed, 
ground for the claim that the board of educa- 


there may be some 
tion in violating this provision, intentionally 
or through oversight, and retiring teachers for 
the benefit of the service regardless of this lim- 
itation, has assumed an obligation on behalf 
of the city which can not be lightly ignored. 
It seems clear that teachers retired before 
1910 have a prior claim on the retirement 
fund, and that their annuities should not be 
impaired by payments to teachers who have 
On the other 
hand, any teachers who have been illegally 


been illegally retired since 1910. 


retired would appear to have a good claim to 
be reinstated in their positions and restored 
to the pay-roll. Teachers have a legal right to 
their positions and salaries, unless regularly 
dismissed for neglect of duty, insubordination, 
gross misconduct or general inefficiency, and, 
if their retirement should be held illegal, it is 
quite conceivable that the courts might order 
that all annuity payments received by them 
should be returned to the retirement fund, and 
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that reinstated a: | 


from the city their full salaries from t 


they should be 


of their retirement. 

These uncertain factors in the situ 
doubtless be submitted to the courts for 
judication if no satisfactory solution 


While, therefor 


under no 


reached otherwise. 
appears to be direct obli 
make any contribution to the retiren 
beyond that provided for under the st 
is quite clear that the city has indir 
large financial interest, as well as a m 
gation, to devise and adopt some « 
plan for the protection of those teacher 
have been retired in good faith and 
in the system who have been contributing 
the retirement fund for many years ; 
ing on it as a provision for their old ag 
The city officials recognize this inter: 
obligation, and are sincerely trying 
some solution of the problem fair ali! 
It is doubtf 
ever, whether any relief can be had 
new legislation. In the absence of 
thority, the Board of Estimate and A; 


teachers and to the city. 


ment could hardly appropriate city fur 
pay annuities for which the city is not leg 
liable, to teachers who are no longer 
employ of the city. Any attempt to 
would almost certainly be stopped | 
payers’ suit or injunction. The Pension ‘ 
mission, the Board of Estimate and t! 
of Education are all cooperating in 
the whole problem, and the teachers, I | 
may confidently await the result with the 
that any unavoidable reduction in the am 
payments in the meantime will be only tem 
rary.—William G. Willeox in the New Y 
Evening Post. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
THE DISTINCTION OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 
Ix an address by Clyde Furst, pub! 
The School Review, Vol. 20, No. 5, on “T 
of College Efficiency,” there is outlined 
series of criteria by which an educati 
stitution might be measured. Such 
of impartial judging of educational 

















value of an institution is open nat- paper is bast 


erious objection on the ground that ent volumes 
ion of appearing in “ Who’s Who” at the tim 


imperfectly indicates the service to 
man, and that the value of the col- 


represented adequately by the men 


rept 


mbers given refer only to the first third 


abet, from A-G, lusive 
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the utmost importance to s rhat this lex is justific ] 
as the Carnegie Foundation, of thie riticism ist mentor | | 
Furst is secretary, and is of great | mes re apparent fr 
lueators generally. f heations for ad 
se tests may be mentioned, first, ime as set rt ‘ 
tests including endowment, i1 In ¢ ral 
pment and percentage of income names, fir Ose W 
instruction; second, scholarship ranks in ft] it s 
ng entrance requirements and the — gress, governors, | is 
of the same, the preparation for if state cour 1 t : 
rk, the qualifications of the teach- jurisdiction, gen 
curriculum; and third, the alumni the larger univer nd ‘ t ead 
which may be regarded, perhaps, of the leading 1 : 3 d 
st important test of all, although education and sci hops i chief e 
l I application clesiastics, et nd s d, t : s WwW 
the present paper to examin have accomplished some \ t 
spect of the record of alumni as a which distinguishes them fr e va 
f the value of some of the leading jority of their fi vs, wl iT 
he work is merely suggestive and wide inquiry and discu nd w 
will lead others to analyze further broadly prominent in some spe eld 
ment of college graduates. The At the outset it is necessary for t 
the present paper is the eminence  ogize for certain limitatior l « rs Wi 
as represented by their appearing under the circumstances wer evitabl 1 
Who.” which, I trust, do not materially inv 
thod suggested here for obtaining an the general results. The data upon w h this 


d wer 


this place, that the college does not nvestigatiol One ol i 
he purpose of making distinguished from pages 1-634 f1 1s) 
urse the figures appearing in Chart 1913, another took th t 
ble I. are in no sense regarded as ilphabet H-O, inclusiy for 
riteria of the usefulness of an edu 1906-07, and the third 
nstitution. The “mute, inglorious of the names from t N0O-11. It 
the unsung multitudes going out is obvious that thos f re 
rican colleges year after year to d ing rapidly in the number guished 
f the world, make up the true value graduates may suffer a gr f repre 
llege output. At the same time it sentatives by this metho tu 
m to be fairly just to assume that tions which are not f y 
ction of leaders is no small part of as in the past. It is { { 
f the college, and that this part is more recent graduates of ges are not 
n some measure by the number of ag abundantly repres 1 be 
ttaining the distinction of a place in [yp yiew, however. that tl - 
Who.” scious partial ates nial f 
data, it is fair issume egret 








TABLE I 

i i )-4 65- : 4 4 
Allegheny........... ete ae 0 2 4 0 ] 3 f l l (0) 

Amherst cnnabbebaai pseadianuaioaneia 3 ) 10 7 22 16: 32: 34 26 11 
| SESE LS 0 3 3 2 4 3 l 6 6 0 ] 
tJowdoin.. 2 6 17 15 6 12 16 5 2 2 9 
BID sik sien indwhasencesseness I 0 2 3 3 5 4 ) 5 0 2 
Dartmouth............ l 10 9 9 23 81s 15 | 23 7 { 

DePauw ] 2 2 2 0 7 i) 2 8 11 
Dickinson { 2 t 2 9 5 ) ) 5 } 2 

Franklin and Marshall 0 0 9 » 5 l y 6 7 
a 2 2 10 f 7 17 i3 |} 11 3 j l 
Haverford....... ; ‘ 0 9 0 2 ) } 7 ) 6 9 ] 
Hobart Pane 2 0 7 2 2 0 l y ] 2 0 
Knox.. , neatdedunbens 0 l 0 2 2 | 3 H 2 5 ? 
Lafavette 0 0 5 3 6 q 14 1] 8 ] 1 
Middlebury é 3 2 3 3 2 3 3 } { 
Oberlin..... ¥ I 2 6 2/11 8] 12/| 10 7 »| 2 
Ohio Wesleyan are 7 l 2 6 y 6 14 +t) ]] 6 9 ; 
Pennsylvania!’............. 0 0 0 0 6 1 0 - l 2 0 
Randolph-Macon 0 0 l 0 2 3 1 3 1 
Rutgers! 0 l ] 0 3 3 9 5 3 0 1 
Ph ae vee 0 0 { 9 l 3 ; 6 j 0 1 
Tufts....... . i ; 0 0 l 4 9 l 3 6 9 l ? 
Union : - } 3 15 %” 1] 10 13 8 3 0 > 
Wabash.. : im 0 3 0 ] l 2 5 4 i 4 0 
Washington and Jefferson..... 2 2 oe) { 10 0 10 4 > ] l 
Wesleyan ee beieencnsiae g 5 7/10! 17) 21; 14; 15) 10}; 11 7 
Williams oa 2 5 14 25 22 20 12 23 14 10 { 

Total 290 5g 140 142 182 %08 910 225 167 08 


Chart L. 


The mumbers of Pemniylrana, Rutgers, ond Trinity 


are estimated. Seesex?. 
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1 of the work which had 
s with reference to the particular 


se statistics had to be collected. 











than 62 per cent. of the names r " 
s Who” are of men who have r 6 
chelor’s degree and as our selected \ g 
res furnished only about 10 per | \ 
‘tal number of names in the book, ‘ reduced 
that the inclusion of the univer repres ves 
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in themselves, really had little bear- _—~P 


ie immediate problem which the 
had in mind. This problem has to do 


ith the colleges as distinct from the _ res 


es with their immensely greater re- 
s and prestige. 
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“Who's Who” of the different colleges varies 
considerably. Amherst 172, fol- 
lowed fairly closely by Dartmouth with 156, 
Williams with 151 125. 
The colleges are arranged in order of number 


leads with 


and Wesleyan with 


of representatives as follows in Table II. The 
numbers for Pennsylvania, Rutgers and Trin- 
ity have been estimated, as already stated. 


TABLE II 


Number of Productive 


Name Represen- Age Funds 
tatives 

NS OO 172 93 ? 

Dartmouth. ........-..000 156 145 $3,810,000 
| ae 151 121 1,583,066 
IUD sesicocevvaseseusee 125 83 2,046,532 
SRE ates? 90 119 900,000 
IIE icticnacinies deidsnnteaion 86 120 | 2,210,503 
Hamilton......... pahevani 76 102: 1,150,000 
Ohio Wesleyan .. ........ 74 70 1,093,000 
| aS 70 81 ? 

SOND cscrseccevcessvess 58 &2 621,985 
I acute shaaneuienenies : 56 91 1,287,000 
en erre 49 77 866,53 
SPREIOER coxencinenccesese 46 13 377,804 
Washington and Jef.... 46 112 640,000 
re 44 148 726,727 
Pennsylvania... ‘ia 35 82 392,000 
Haverford..............++ 33 8] 1,810,000 
ican eiiaisnisieis 31 68 1,309,997 
SD chinciivniaaviniabeine 30 95 2,049,265 
Middlebury meee tae 29 114 595,235 
Franklin and Marshall 27 27 331,000 
Wabash...... okecauuneaieaian 24 82 700, 000 
ESS ene 22 92 769,529 


ee ne 22 77 500,000 


Randolph-Macon ....... 22 84 983,565 
IE aiid eine nnicibeenaeane : 22 62 1,249,200 
ee Oe 20 99 528,650 


The total number of representatives from 
an institution of course depends on many fac- 
tors, the most important of which are probably 
too subtle to yield to the analysis here under- 
taken. The 
size, location, 
and total number of alumni. 
measured with more or less accuracy; but, in 


more obvious factors are age, 


financial standing, equipment 
These may be 
addition, such factors as the power of the 
teaching force, the ability of the students at- 
tracted and retained for the full course, and 
the vast body of intangible traditions prob- 
ably play a far more important share in the 
determination of the character of the alumni 
and do not lend 
Some exceedingly interesting his 


themselves so readily to 


analysis. 


AND 
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torical work might well be done along t 
yy a careful study of the annals of a 
school. 

The age of the college plays a relat 
important part in determining the repr 
tives in “ Who’s Who” as is seen fr 
spection of Table II. 


1766, 


Rutgers, tl 


founded in stands fourteent 


list; Dartmouth, founded in 1769, st 


ond; Dickinson, founded in 1783, 
twelfth; Franklin and Marshall, fow 
1787, stands twentieth: Williams, B 


and Union, founded in 1793, 1794 and 179 
respectively, stand third, sixth and fift 
1800, is ninet 
founded in 1812, 
1819, stands eig 


dlebury, founded in 


Hamilton, stands 
Colgate, founded in 
Allegheny, founded in 1820, stands last: A 
herst, founded in 1821, stands first; H 
founded in 1822, stands twenty-sec 

ity, founded in 1823, 
dolph-Macon, founded in 1830, stands 
Wesleyan, founded 


fourth; Lafayette, Pennsylvania and W 


stands eleventh: R 


second; in 1831, 


founded in 1832, stand, respectivel 


fourteenth and twe nty-first > ©) 
Haverford, founded in 1833, stand, respect 
DePauw at 


twelfth 


sixteenth; 

1837, stand 
Wesleyan, 
Beloit, founded in 184 
Tufts, 


stands twenty-second. 


ninth and 
founded in 
Ohio 


stands « ighth; 


second: founded ls 


seventeenth, and founded in 1s 
The increase of productive funds 
income from year to year has been in 
stitutions so varied that it has hardly 
worth while to make any attempt at 
ing these figures with the representat 
“Who’s Who.” 
financial condition of 
sented by the amount of their productive 
(obtained from “The World Almar 
1914) shows Dartmouth first, Bowdoin s 
Colgate third and Wesleyan fourth, « 
over $2,000,000; Haverford, Williams, ] 


Trinity, Tufts, Hamilton and Ohio W 


Simple inspection 


the colleges 


in descending order with over $1,00 
Union, DePauw, Hobart, Rutgers, W 


Lafayette, Middlebury, Allegheny and 
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r $500,000. The rest all fall below In comparing the polygons rst eight 
I schools the st strik re F 
generalizations based upon the geo- ence in their modes. At Amberst reen 1880 
listribution of the schools are ex- and 1884 the greatest number ; 
imited. The first four schools in any on, period attained distinction: at D 
nber of alumni in “ Who’s Who” 
d in New England, as might be ex- ome 
Only one is situated in the southern — 
re west of Ohio, and none further Qwesleyen « : — } 
Knox and Beloit. — 
[.. showing the years of graduation of ? 


ntatives of the various colleges, ex- Beeston —— 
i= 





veral interesting features. Esp cially 


institutions having fifty or more f 
tives in “ Who’s Who” the distri- za 
rding to years is of interest. In mie - 
f institutions having a smaller num- _ J 
rregularities are so marked that re- sia 
probably less significant. In order to Baten i = : 
clearer the time distribution, the 
institutions in the actual number of 
“Who's Who” have been plotted = 
in Chart III. The irregularities  westeyn | __ 
iphs of Amherst, Dartmouth, Wil- 
Wesleyan, Union, Hamilton and Ohio 
are numerous and, except in a few 
difficult to interpret. Whether they 
tributed simply to chance it is im- Wilken — 
say. The presence of a small group 
irly able men in college at a par- ’ 
r time would account for some of the 
ties. Opportunities of special im- 
to youthful graduates may account Dartmouth - sala ataeee 
rs. In fact, the graph, Chart IT., 
the distribution in time of alumni 
tives of all the colleges taken col- 
would seem to indicate this. Thus, - 
isually large number of graduates for Imbert? Ca — ex 
1 1855-59 is probably due to the spe- ~049 54 59 Se $9 Bs ,* 79 74 95 


ortunities to become distinguished -_ 

gh the peculiar conditions of the Civil Chart Li 

r not only in a military way, but indirectly 

of the changes and stresses of that mouth, Wesleyan, Hamilton and Ohio We 


1? , 
i 


In the same way the relative depres- leyan it was ten years earlier; at Williams a 


numbers of the next period, 1860-64, Union it was ten years earlier again, 1860-64; 


stionably due to the falling off in at- and at Bowdoin it was the period 1855-59, 
e of the colleges during the war. The Several of these institutions show a bimodal 


light relative depression in the period condition, especially Williams in 1860-64 and 


1875 to 1879 I can not account for. 1880-84; and Bowdoin in 1855-59 and 1875-79. 
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vears, and those of Union, Bowdoin and Wil-_ to follow pretty regularly the f 


liams toward the earlier years. 


The falling o 


ff of representative 


simply to the increasing 
e ] 


s in recent alumni. The form of the 


vo 
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interesting 

nly one in 

rder remains the same in the two 


lists. In all the other groups the order in the 








